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This study determines whether breadth and depth of vocabulary knowledge are 
related to L2 ease and success in lexical inferencing. To this end, two tests meas¬ 
uring vocabulary breadth and depth were administered to 50 participants. Two 
weeks later, all participants received an inferencing task and rated the degree of 
perceived ease in inferencing on a 6-point Likert-scale questionnaire. The findings 
indicated that although both vocabidary breadth and depth played an important 
role in lexical inferencing success, vocabidary breadth made a more important 
contribution. The results further revealed that neither vocabulary breadth nor 
depth had a significant effect on perceived ease of inferencing. 

Cette etude determine dans quelle mesure I'etendue et la profondeur des connais- 
sances lexicales sont liees a la facilite en L2 et a la reussite en inference linguis- 
tique. A cette fin, nous avons fait passer a cinquante participants deux examens 
pour evaluer I'etendue et la profondeur de leurs connaissances lexicales. Deux 
semaines plus tard, nous avons donne a tous les participants une tache d'inference 
et en avons evalue le degre de facilite pergue avec un questionnaire en 6 points 
sur I'echelle Likert. Les resultats indiquent que si I'etendue et la profondeur des 
connaissances lexicales jouent tous les deux un role important dans la reussite 
en inference lexicale, I'etendue du vocabulaire y contribuent davantage. L'etude 
a egalement demontre que ni I'etendue ni la profondeur des connaissances lexi¬ 
cales n'ont un effet significatif sur la facilite d'inference pergue. 


Language-learners, teachers, and researchers agree that vocabulary is an es¬ 
sential element in the process of learning a language (Schmitt, 2008), because 
words are the primary conveyors of meaning (Vermeer, 2001) and thus carry 
the main information load in communication. As Wilkins (1972) states, "with¬ 
out grammar very little can be conveyed, without vocabulary nothing can 
be conveyed" (p. 111). Considering the centrality of vocabulary knowledge 
and its development, it is necessary for second-language (L2) learners who 
wish to operate at a high level in English to learn many thousands of word 
families. Previously it was shown that a learner needed to know over 3,000 
word families or about 5,000 individual word forms in order to achieve a 
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95% coverage of words in academic texts, which was regarded as a thresh¬ 
old for minimum comprehension (Laufer, 1997). More recent research in¬ 
dicates that learners must know 98-99% of words in a written text for 
sufficient comprehension (Hu & Nation, 2000), which means that they need 
to know 8,000-9,000 word families to be able to read a variety of texts in 
English (Nation, 2006). 

However, not all learners achieve such targets, and as a result, they often 
face situations where they cannot fully comprehend language input because 
they do not know the meaning of all the words that they encounter. In such 
cases, learners use certain strategies to compensate for their insufficient L2 
lexical knowledge. The primary strategy that learners use when they attempt 
to identify the meanings of unknown words is lexical inferencing, which "in¬ 
volves making informed guesses as to the meaning of a word in light of all 
available linguistic cues in combinations with the learner's general knowl¬ 
edge of the world, her awareness of context and her relevant linguistic 
knowledge" (Haastrup, 1991, p. 40). Paribakht and Wesche (1999) found that 
their university English-as-a-second language (ESL) students used inferenc¬ 
ing in about 78% of all cases where they actively tried to identify the mean¬ 
ings of unknown words. Lexical inferencing, therefore, is an important 
process in both listening and reading comprehension. In fact, lexical infer¬ 
encing appears to be closely linked to incidental word-learning through read¬ 
ing, and thus it is also of great importance in the process of vocabulary 
development (Haastrup, 1989,1991; Schouten-van Parreren, 1989). 

Because of the great importance of lexical inferencing in the process of 
learning a language, many studies have examined factors that can influence 
inferencing behavior. These can be divided into contextual factors and 
reader-based factors. Contextual factors include the importance of the un¬ 
known word to comprehension of the text (Brown, 1993); the characteristics 
of the word and the text containing the word, as well as the nature of the 
comprehension task (Fraser, 1999; Paribakht & Wesche, 1999); the length of 
the text (Haynes, 1993); the availability of clear contextual cues (Dubin & Ol- 
shtain, 1993); and the semantic richness of the context (Li, 1988). Learner-re¬ 
lated or reader-based factors include the learner's previous L2 learning 
experience (Paribakht & Wesche); the learner's degree of attention to the de¬ 
tails in the text (Frantzen, 2003; Nassaji, 2003), and as his or her preconcep¬ 
tions about the possible meaning of the word (Frantzen); the size of the 
learner's receptive vocabulary knowledge (Laufer, 1997), depth of vocabulary 
knowledge (Nassaji, 2004; Qian, 1998, 2005), procedural knowledge (Ellis, 
1994), sight vocabulary and background knowledge of the passage or famil¬ 
iarity with the topic (Pulido, 2007); the learner's ability to make use of extra- 
textual cues (Haastrup, 1991); the level of mental effort involved in the task 
(Fraser); and the effect of the learner's native language on the process (Parib¬ 
akht, 2005). Moreover, learners' L2 proficiency has been shown to mediate 
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attempts at lexical inferencing (Bengeleil & Paribakht, 2004; Chern, 1993; 
Fraser; Haastrup, 1991; Haynes, 1993; Ittzes, 1991; Morrison, 1996). 

Studies on lexical inferencing have also been conducted to identify and 
classify the knowledge sources and contextual clues used by first-language 
(LI) and L2 readers in processing unknown words (Ames, 1966; Carton, 1971; 
Haastrup, 1991; Paribakht & Wesche, 1999). One of these knowledge sources 
has been found to be vocabulary knowledge. In order to define knowledge of a 
lexical item, in recent decades, various but generally complementary frame¬ 
works have been developed (Nation, 2001; Qian, 1998, 1999; Read, 1993; 
Wesche & Paribakht, 1996). In all these frameworks, researchers no longer 
regard vocabulary knowledge as a single dimension, but as a multidimen¬ 
sional construct. A distinction has often been made between two dimensions 
of vocabulary knowledge: depth and breadth (or size). Breadth of vocabulary 
knowledge is defined as vocabulary size, or the number of words for which 
a learner has at least some minimum knowledge of meaning (Nation, 2001). 
Various types of assessment tools with varied formats have been used to 
measure this dimension of vocabulary knowledge, including tests that re¬ 
quire the learner to identify a synonym or definition for a particular word, 
to translate a word into LI, or to use checklists (Wesche & Paribakht). Such 
vocabulary measures require "just a single response to each target word and, 
by implication, give only a superficial indication of whether the word is 
known or not" (Read, 2004, p. 211). Depth of vocabulary knowledge, on the 
other hand, is defined as a learner's level of knowledge of various aspects of 
a given word, or how well he or she knows this word (Read, 1993). The depth 
dimension refers to various levels of knowledge (Wesche & Paribakht) and 
is also associated with various kinds of knowledge such as knowledge of 
pronunciation, spelling, meaning, register, and frequency, as well as morpho¬ 
logical, syntactic, and collocational properties (Qian). 

Related research reveals a possible strong link between depth and breadth 
of vocabulary knowledge (Nurweni & Read, 1999). Qian (1999) states, 
"breadth and depth are two interconnected dimensions of vocabulary knowl¬ 
edge, the development of which are interdependent to a substantial extent" 
(p. 287). Therefore, in assessing the relationship between vocabulary knowl¬ 
edge and lexical inferencing, both depth and breadth of vocabulary knowl¬ 
edge should be given equal attention. However, although breadth and depth 
are related constructs and the parallel development of the two has been ad¬ 
vocated by many researchers (Read, 2004; Vermeer, 2001), according to Laufer 
et al. (2004), "for diagnostic purposes we need separate estimates of both size 
and strength to fully understand the degree of a learner's vocabulary knowl¬ 
edge" (p. 224). 

Some researchers have attempted to discover the relationship between 
vocabulary knowledge and L2 lexical inferencing behavior (Ittzes, 1991; 
Laufer, 1997; Nassaji, 2004; Pulido, 2007). Pulido examined the effects of topic 
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familiarity and passage sight vocabulary (i.e., vocabulary knowledge specific 
to a given text) on success and ease in L2 lexical inferencing. The results con¬ 
sistently demonstrated that as passage sight vocabulary increased, so did the 
ability to make correct inferences. It was further revealed that for those with 
stronger passage sight vocabularies, the role of passage sight vocabulary in 
the perception of ease in lexical inferencing depended on the degree of fa¬ 
miliarity with the topic. However, for those with weaker passage sight vo¬ 
cabularies, equivalent degrees of difficulty in inferencing were perceived 
regardless of the degree of familiarity with the topic. In another study that 
examined the relationship between ESL learners' depth of vocabulary knowl¬ 
edge and their use and success of lexical inferencing strategy, Nassaji (2004) 
found that depth of vocabulary knowledge made a significant contribution 
to inferential success over and above the contribution made by the learner's 
degree of strategy use. 

Moreover, the research indicates that vocabulary knowledge is one of the 
best predictors of learners' ability in reading comprehension (Nation, 2001; 
Qian, 1998, 1999; Read, 2000; Sternberg, 1987). Qian, for example, demon¬ 
strated that scores on vocabulary size, depth of vocabulary knowledge, and 
reading comprehension were highly correlated. Furthermore, he found that 
depth of vocabulary knowledge was not only a better predictor of L2 reading 
comprehension, but that it also made a unique contribution to L2 reading 
comprehension over and above the contribution made by size of vocabulary 
knowledge. 

Expanding on this line of research, in this study we investigated whether 
size and depth of vocabulary knowledge differentially affected L2 inferential 
success during reading. Considering the high correlations between lexical 
inferencing success and vocabulary knowledge, reading comprehension, vo¬ 
cabulary development, and consequently second-language acquisition 
(Haastrup, 1989, 1991; Hafner, 1967; Nassaji, 2004; Pulido, 2007; Schouten- 
van Parreren, 1989), research aimed at examining factors that would make 
the process of L2 lexical inferencing easier and more successful could be of 
great significance and a fundamental topic in SLA research. 

The Present Study 

Research Questions 

This study sought answers to the following questions. 

1. Do EFL learners with different scores on breadth of vocabulary knowl¬ 
edge differ in terms of (a) success in L2 lexical inferencing, and (b) per¬ 
ceived ease in L2 lexical inferencing? 

2. Do EFL learners with different scores on depth of vocabulary knowledge 
differ in terms of (a) success in L2 lexical inferencing, and (b) perceived 
ease in L2 lexical inferencing? 
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3. Do depth and breadth of vocabulary knowledge differ in their contribu¬ 
tion to L2 lexical inferencing success? 

4. 'Is there a relationship between success and perceived ease in L2 lexical 
inferencing? 

Method 

Participants 

The population from which the participants were selected for this study in¬ 
cluded 64 senior students aged 21-30 majoring in English translation at the 
University of Isfahan, Iran. Fourteen students were excluded from further 
data analysis because they did not complete all the required tasks, so data 
from only 50 participants (8 men, 42 women) were retained. The participants' 
LI background (i.e., Persian) remained constant, which neutralized its effects 
on the outcome of the study. 

Instruments 

Vocabulary Levels Test (VLT). This is a test of receptive knowledge of English 
vocabulary used to measure the size of learners' vocabulary knowledge. It 
was originally developed by Nation (1983) and updated and validated by 
Schmitt, Schmitt, and Clapham (2001). The VLT is the closest we have to a 
standard vocabulary test and is accepted by a number of L2 researchers as 
an appropriate measure of vocabulary size (Laufer & Paribakht, 1998). In this 
study, we used version 1 of this test, which was updated by Schmitt (2000). 
This version is composed of five parts that represent five levels of vocabulary 
size, that is, the 2,000-word-family level, the 3,000-word-family level, the 
5,000-word-family level, the Academic Word List level, and the 10,000-word- 
family level. The reliability indices (Cronbach's alpha) for all five sections 
are high (i.e., 0.92, 0.92, 0.92, 0.95, and 0.91, respectively) as reported by 
Schmitt et al. (2001). 

Each level has 10 test items, each consisting of six words on the left and 
three definitions on the right. Candidates are required to match the three 
definitions with three of the six words on the left. A sample test item is 
provided below. 


1 business 


2 clock 


3 horse 

... 6 ... part of a house 

4 pencil 

... 3 ... animal with four legs 

5 shoe 

... 4 ... something used for writing 

6 wall 



In scoring, each word correctly chosen is worth one point. The maximum 
possible score is 150 for the five levels, each of which consists of 30 items. 
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Sudden 


□ beautiful 

□ quick 

□ change 

□ doctor 

□ surprising 

□ thirsty 

□ noise 

□ school 


Word-Associates Test (WAT). This is a test developed by Read (1993) for meas¬ 
uring learners' depth of vocabulary knowledge in English. We used a more 
recent version of the WAT in this study and we found it to be reliable, with 
a coefficient of 0.93 (Read, 1998). This version consists of 40 items, each com¬ 
prising a target word followed by a list of eight words, four of which are re¬ 
lated to the target word whereas the other four are not. The test-taker is 
required to identify the four words related to the target word, so each item 
has four correct choices. A sample test item is provided above. 

In the left box, one to three words (out of four) are synonyms of either the 
whole meaning of the target word (in this item, sudden ) or a component of 
its meaning; and in the right box, one to three words are collocates of the tar¬ 
get word, often occurring together with the target word in a sentence. In this 
example, the correct answers on the left side are quick and surprising, and the 
correct answers on the right side are change and noise. So this version of WAT 
is designed to measure two aspects of the depth of vocabulary knowledge: 
meaning and collocation. 

In scoring, one point is awarded for each correctly chosen word. The max¬ 
imum possible score is 160 as there are 40 items with four correct responses 
for each. Further details about the test can be found in Read (1993,1998,2000). 

Text and Target Words. A single passage (approximately 440 words) on the 
origin of man, published in a monthly general-interest family magazine 
( Reader's Digest, October 1995, Australian edition) was selected, modified 
(shortened), and then used to elicit the participants' inferencing success. It 
was given to a number of TEFL postgraduate students to verify its suitability 
and content validity. Ten lexical items were chosen in the passage as target 
words (TWs). Only content words were selected as TWs, that is, four nouns, 
two verbs, and four adjectives. To ensure that nobody had prior knowledge 
of the TWs, students were presented with the same passage two weeks before 
carrying out the lexical inferencing task and were asked to read it and circle 
all the words they did not know. Ten words identified as unfamiliar by all 
the students were chosen as TWs for the inferencing task. All TWs were in 
boldface type and underlined (see Appendix for the passage "How Man 
Began"). To measure lexical inferencing, participants were asked to guess 
and write the meaning of each TW in the language of their choice (i.e., Per¬ 
sian, English, or both). 

Likert-Scale Questionnaire. A six-point scale modeled after Pulido (2007) 
was used to determine the degree ease perceived by the learners in infer- 
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ring the meanings of the TWs. They were asked to mark on the scale their 
self-perceived level of ease in guessing the meaning of each target word 
(1= very difficult ; 2-difficult ; 3 =moderately difficult, 4= moderately easy ; 5=easy; 
6=very easy). 

Procedures 

Data were collected in two sessions. During Session 1, the two tests measur¬ 
ing breadth and depth of vocabulary knowledge, that is, the Vocabulary Lev¬ 
els Test and the Word-Associates Test, were administered consecutively (with 
a short break in between) to all participants. Before taking the tests, we ex¬ 
plained the general purpose of the study to the students. They were also 
given detailed instructions on how to take the tests and were assured of the 
confidentiality of results. In the same session and after taking the two vocab¬ 
ulary tests, we presented the students with the same passage as was used in 
the lexical inferencing task and asked them to read it and circle all the words 
they did not know. The 10 words identified as unfamiliar by all students were 
chosen as TWs for the inferencing task. This was to ensure that no one had 
prior knowledge of the TWs. The first session lasted almost 90 minutes. 

We conducted Session 2 two weeks later, when all participants were given 
the reading and inferencing task, that is, the passage consisting of 10 unfa¬ 
miliar TWs underlined and in boldface type. Participants were asked to read 
the text quickly for general comprehension and then to read it again and try 
to guess the meanings of the unfamiliar TWs in the language of their choice; 
if they could not think of an exact meaning or translation, they were asked 
to give an approximate one. Immediately after inferring the meaning of each 
TW, participants were asked to rate their degree of perceived ease in inferring 
the meaning of each TW on the Likert-scale questionnaire. Session 2 lasted 
approximately 60 minutes. 

Results 

Relationship between Breadth of Vocabulary Knowledge and Success 
in L2 Lexical Inferencing 

To determine the relationship between breadth of vocabulary knowledge and 
L2 lexical inferencing success, we took a number of steps. In the first, follow¬ 
ing Nassaji (2004), the degree of success in lexical inferencing was determined 
using a three-point scale representing unsuccessful, partly successful, and 
successful inferences. Participants' inferred meanings for the unfamiliar tar¬ 
gets words were evaluated as successful if they were semantically and syn¬ 
tactically appropriate. Inferences were evaluated as partly successful if they 
were semantically appropriate but syntactically deviant (e.g., if a verb instead 
of a noun was given). An attempt was regarded as unsuccessful when an in¬ 
ference met none of the conditions above or when no meaning was inferred. 
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Lexical inferencing was scored as follows: 0 -unsuccessful; 0.5=partly success¬ 
ful; 1 -successful. All responses were scored by two independent raters, the 
researcher and a university professor in the field of TEFL. The mean score 
for the full sample (n=50) for success in L2 lexical inferencing was 4.2 
(SD= 2.29, Range: 1-10) out of a maximum possible score of 10. 

For the second step in the analysis, we divided the participants into two 
groups according to their scores on the breadth of vocabulary knowledge 
test (VFT). Because the participants were all advanced learners of EFL, most 
had mastery of the first four levels of the VFT, and so in order to divide them 
into two groups, we considered their scores on the 10,000 word-family level. 
First, a cut-off point had to be determined. Based on Read's (1988) mastery 
criterion of 16 out of 18 on an earlier version of the test, Schmitt et al. (2001) 
chose 26 out of 30 to indicate mastery of a given level. In our study, choosing 
26 or 25 (out of 30) as cut-off points would have divided the learners into 
two extremely disparate groups; therefore, for the purposes of this research, 
we decided on 24 out of 30 as a reasonable cut-off point. This means that an 
estimated 80% of the words at this level have been mastered. Fearners who 
scored at or above 24 on the 10,000 word-family level were classified as 
Group lB(readth), and those who obtained scores below 24 were classified 
as Group 2B. Table 1 summarizes the means, standard deviations, and ob¬ 
tained score ranges on the VLT for Groups IB and 2B. There were 12 students 
in Group IB, and 38 students in Group 2B. 

As a final step, an independent-samples t-test was conducted to compare 
the lexical inferencing scores of the two groups, IB (with larger size of vo¬ 
cabulary) and 2B (with smaller size of vocabulary). The results showed that 
scores in lexical inferencing success varied significantly across the two groups 
(f [48]=—4.19, p<0.001, see Table 2). 

The overall mean of lexical inferencing success for Group IB is signifi¬ 
cantly higher than that for Group 2B, indicating that EFL learners with varied 
scores on breadth of vocabulary knowledge differ in terms of success in L2 
lexical inferencing. 


Table 1 

Vocabulary Levels Test (VLT) Scores Groups 1B and 2B 


Group 

Mean 

(max. score = 150) 

SD 

Variance 

Min. 

Max. 

IB 

142.58 

2.67 

7.17 

138 

147 

2B 

121.1 

11.89 

141.5 

94 

135 

Total 

126.26 

13.94 

194.32 

94 

147 
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Table 2 

Lexical Inferencing Success Sores: Groups IB, 2B 
(based on breadth of vocabulary knowledge) 


Variable 

Group* 

N 

Lower 

CL* 

Mean 

Mean 

(max. 

= 10) 

Upper 

CL* 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard 

Error 

Success 

2B 

38 

2.89 

3.54 

4.18 

1.97 

0.31 

Success 

IB 

12 

5.00 

6.29 

7.58 

2.03 

0.58 

Difference (2B-1B) 



-4.07 

-2.75 

-1.43 

1.98 

0.65 


* Confidence level 


Relationship Between Breadth of Vocabulary Knowledge and Per¬ 
ceived Ease of L2 Lexical Inferencing 

The next stage of analysis examined the relationship between breadth of vo¬ 
cabulary knowledge and perceived ease of L2 lexical inferencing. To this end, 
participants were divided into the same two groups as before on the basis of 
their scores on the breadth of vocabulary knowledge test (VLT). Again, learn¬ 
ers who scored at or above 24 (out of 30) on the 10,000-word-family level 
were classified as Group lB(readth), and those who obtained scores below 
24 on the 10,000-word-family level were classified as Group 2B (for a sum¬ 
mary of these two groups' performance on the VLT, see Table 1). 

The next step was to determine whether there was any significant differ¬ 
ence between Groups IB and 2B regarding their perceived ease in L2 lexical 
inferencing. As stated above, participants rated their perceived ease of infer¬ 
encing immediately after guessing the meaning of each unfamiliar TW on a 
six-point scale. A Mann-Whitney U-test was conducted on the perceived ease 
of inferencing as marked on the scales for the two groups of IB and 2B. No 
significant difference was found between Groups IB and 2B as to their per¬ 
ceived ease while inferring the meanings of unfamiliar words (the mean of 
ranks for Group IB and Group 2B were 22.21 and 26.54, respectively; 
U= 188.5, Z=-0.904, p=0.36). 


Relationship Between Depth of Vocabulary Knowledge and Success 
in L2 Lexical Inferencing 

To determine the relationship between depth of vocabulary knowledge and 
L2 lexical inferencing success, we first divided the participants into two 
groups on the basis of their scores on the depth of vocabulary knowledge 
test (WAT). Participants were divided into two groups based on their per¬ 
centile rank for the scores they had obtained on the WAT. Percentile ranks 
are often used when comparing a candidate's score with that of others. 
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Table 3 

Word-Associates Test (WAT) Scores Groups ID and 2D 


Group 

Mean 

(max. = 160) 

SD 

Variance 

Min 

Max 

ID 

132.7 

5.76 

33.17 

126 

145 

2D 

114.8 

11.48 

131.84 

83 

125 

Total 

128.4 

12.82 

164.45 

83 

145 


Learners whose scores fell at or above the 50th percentile were classified as 
Group lD(epth), and those whose scores fell below the 50th percentile rank 
were classified as Group 2D. There were 24 students in Group ID and 26 in 
Group 2D (the number of participants in the two groups was unequal be¬ 
cause two participants in the middle had the same score). Table 3 summarizes 
the means, standard deviations, and obtained score ranges on the WAT for 
Groups ID and 2D. 

An independent-samples t-test conducted to compare the two groups' 
(ID and 2D) scores on lexical inferencing success showed that the scores 
obtained on the lexical inferencing task varied significantly across groups 
(f [48]=—2.13, p<0.05, see Table 4). 

The overall mean of lexical inferencing success for Group ID is signifi¬ 
cantly higher than that for Group 2D, which indicates that these learners with 
varying scores on depth of vocabulary knowledge differ in terms of success 
in L2 lexical inferencing. 

Relationship Between Depth of Vocabulary Knowledge and Per¬ 
ceived Ease of L2 Lexical Inferencing 

In this stage of the analysis, we attempted to examine the relationship be¬ 
tween depth of vocabulary knowledge and perceived ease of L2 lexical in- 


Table 4 

Lexical Inferencing Success Scores: Groups ID, 2D 
(based on depth of vocabulary knowledge) 


Variable 

Group 

N 

Lower CL 
Mean 

Mean 

(max. 

= 10) 

Upper CL 
Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard 

Error 

Success 

2D 

26 

2.75 

3.56 

4.35 

1.97 

0.38 

Success 

ID 

24 

3.86 

4.89 

5.93 

2.45 

0.5 

Diff. (2D-1D) 



-2.59 

-1.34 

-0.07 

2.22 

0.63 
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ferencing. The participants were divided into two groups, one with higher 
scores on the WAT and the other with lower scores. We grouped them exactly 
as described above: learners whose scores fell at or above the 50th percentile 
were classified as Group ID (epth), and those whose scores fell below the 
50th percentile rank were classified as Group 2D (for a summary of each 
group's performance on the WAT, see Table 3). 

The next step was to determine whether there was any significant differ¬ 
ence between Groups ID and 2D regarding their perceived ease in L2 lexical 
inferencing. A Mann-Whitney U test was conducted on the perceived ease 
of inferencing ratings recorded by groups ID and 2D. We found no signifi¬ 
cant difference between the groups regarding their perceived ease in infer¬ 
ring the meanings of unfamiliar words (the mean of ranks for Group ID and 
Group 2D were 25.27 and 25.71, respectively, Lf-306.5, Z--0.11, p=-/914). 

Contributions of Breadth versus Depth of Vocabulary Knowledge to 
L2 Lexical Inferencing Success 

To determine which dimension of vocabulary knowledge, depth or breadth, 
made a more important contribution to L2 lexical inferencing success, we 
carried out multiple regression analyses in which inferential success was 
used as the dependent variable, and depth and breadth of vocabulary knowl¬ 
edge were used as independent variables. Inferential success consisted of the 
learners' total score of success for the 10 TWs; breadth of vocabulary knowl¬ 
edge consisted of the learners' scores on the VLT; and depth of vocabulary 
knowledge consisted of the learners' scores on the WAT. Following Nassaji 
(2004), we performed forced-entry hierarchical multiple regressions in which 
each of the independent variables was entered into the regression model in 
varying orders. To determine the contribution of one of the independent vari¬ 
ables over and above the contribution of the other, that variable was entered 
into the equation after the other. Any change in the magnitude of the R 2 was 
then considered the unique contribution of the second variable (Smith & 
Glass, 1987). 

Table 5 shows the results of the multiple regression analyses using breadth 
and depth of vocabulary knowledge as the independent variables and lexical 
inferencing success as the dependent variable. Section A presents the results 
of the regressions where breadth of vocabulary knowledge was first entered 
into the equation, followed by depth of vocabulary knowledge. Section B dis¬ 
plays the results where breadth of vocabulary knowledge was entered after 
depth of vocabulary knowledge. In the column headed R 2 Change, the mag¬ 
nitude of the contribution of each variable at the point where that variable 
was entered into the regression analysis is indicated. 

As Table 5 indicates, when entered on the first step, breadth of vocabulary 
knowledge explains a significant proportion of variance in lexical inferencing 
success (37%, pcO.001). Entered on the second step, overall depth of vocab- 
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Table 5 

Multiple Regression Analyses 


Predictor 

Final [3 

R 2 

R 2 Change 

Sig. 

A: 

1 - Breadth 

0.1 

0.3704 

0.3704 

<0.0001 

2 - Depth 

0.025 

0.3774 

0.0070 

0.47 

B: 

1 - Depth 

0.097 

0.2949 

0.2949 

<0.0001 

2 - Breadth 

0.081 

0.3774 

0.0825 

0.0162 


ulary knowledge accounted for only 0.7% of variance, which was not signif¬ 
icant. In the next stage of analyses, when entered on the first step, depth of 
vocabulary knowledge accounted for 29% of the variance (p<0.001) in infer¬ 
ential success. Entered on the second step, overall breadth of vocabulary 
knowledge accounted for an additional and significant proportion of vari¬ 
ance in lexical inferencing success (8%, p<0.05). The results suggest that 
among the two independent variables, learners' breadth of vocabulary 
knowledge is a stronger predictor of lexical inferencing success than depth 
of vocabulary knowledge. 

Relationship Between Success and Perceived Ease in L2 Lexical 
Inferencing 

The final stage of analysis was to examine whether perceived ease of L2 lex¬ 
ical inferencing and success in L2 lexical inferencing were correlated. To this 
end, a Spearman's rank order correlation was carried out between L2 infer¬ 
ential success and perceived ease for the full sample. Inferential success rep¬ 
resented learners' total scores of success out of 10, and perceived ease of 
inferencing represented learners' total number of inferences perceived as 
easy. In order to determine the total number of inferences perceived as easy 
for each participant, the six-point scale was converted to a two-point scale 
consisting of only difficult and easy. This was done as follows: if the partici¬ 
pants marked 1, 2, or 3 on the scale for a particular TW, it was regarded as 
difficult; if they marked 4, 5, or 6 on the scale, it was considered easy. The 
number of inferences perceived as easy was then calculated for each partic¬ 
ipant. The mean number of inferences perceived as easy for the full sample 
(n=5 0) was 5.46 out of a maximum of 10 (SD=2.54; Range: 0-10). 

The analysis revealed that success in L2 lexical inferencing and perceived 
ease of inferencing were moderately and positively correlated (r=0.47. 
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pcO.Ol). This could mean that the more successful the learners were in infer- 
encing, the more ease they perceived while inferring the meanings of unfa¬ 
miliar words. 

Discussion 

The findings of this study extend and confirm the research literature about 
the central role of vocabulary knowledge in L2 lexical inferencing and pro¬ 
vide new insights into the nature of this process. 

Analysis of the data revealed that EFL learners with greater vocabulary 
knowledge were more successful in L2 lexical inferencing than those with 
lesser vocabulary knowledge. Further analyses demonstrated that EFT learn¬ 
ers with stronger depth of vocabulary knowledge were more successful in 
F2 lexical inferencing than those with weaker depth of vocabulary knowl¬ 
edge. These findings contribute to lexical threshold theories and permit a 
clearer understanding of earlier findings about the strong role of vocabulary 
knowledge in F2 inferential success (Haynes & Baker, 1993; Faufer, 1997; Nas- 
saji, 2004; Nation, 2001; Pulido, 2007). These findings extend earlier research 
that indicated the important role of learners' level of language proficiency in 
F2 lexical inferencing ability (Bengeleil & Paribakht, 2004; Chern, 1993; 
Fraser, 1999; Haastrup, 1991; Haynes, 1993; Ittzes, 1991; Morrison, 1996). 
Haastrup and Morrison demonstrated that more linguistically proficient F2 
learners could make use of contextual clues more effectively and as a result 
could make more successful inferences than less proficient learners. 

The findings also show that there is no significant difference in this study 
between EFF learners with varied scores on breadth of vocabulary knowl¬ 
edge and their perceived ease in F2 lexical inferencing; nor is there any sig¬ 
nificant difference between EFF learners with varied scores on depth of 
vocabulary knowledge and their perceived ease of inferencing. These find¬ 
ings indicate that for the F2 learners in this study, breadth and depth of vo¬ 
cabulary knowledge had no significant effect on the degree of perceived ease 
in inferring meanings of unfamiliar words from context. In our study, other 
factors may have affected learners' perceived ease in inferencing. For exam¬ 
ple, Fi (1988) reported greater ease in guessing (determined by Fikert-scale 
ratings) when Chinese advanced learners of English processed semantically 
rich compared with semantically poor sentences. Other factors affecting per¬ 
ceived degree of ease in guessing have been found to be topic familiarity and 
passage sight vocabulary (Pulido, 2007). In her study, Pulido found that for 
learners with stronger passage sight vocabularies, the role of passage sight 
vocabulary in the perception of ease/difficulty in lexical inferencing de¬ 
pended on the degree of familiarity with the topic. Although the group of 
learners in her study had ample knowledge of the vocabulary in the target 
passage, this did not compensate for their lack of familiarity with the topic 
as far as ease of processing was concerned. The findings in our study are also 
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consistent with those of Pulido, indicating that for advanced learners with 
relatively rich lexical knowledge (as in this study), knowledge of vocabulary 
does not have a significant effect on perceived ease in inferencing, and thus 
other variables such as topic familiarity may be intervening. Of course, this 
may not be the case with less proficient learners who have a more limited 
vocabulary 

Furthermore, the results of this study indicate that although both breadth 
and depth of vocabulary knowledge contributed significantly to the predic¬ 
tion of L2 lexical inferencing success, breadth of vocabulary knowledge 
added a noticeable 8% of explained variance in inferential success over and 
above the prediction already afforded by depth of vocabulary knowledge. 
In other words, scores on the VLT made a significant and unique contribution 
to the prediction of scores on L2 inferential success beyond the prediction 
provided by scores on the WAT. In comparison, the results of the additional 
analysis showed that depth of vocabulary knowledge added only an insignif¬ 
icant 0.7% of explained variance in inferential success over and above the 
prediction already provided by breadth of vocabulary knowledge. In sum, 
breadth of vocabulary knowledge is a stronger predictor of L2 lexical infer¬ 
encing success than depth of vocabulary knowledge. An interesting result 
arising from our study is that even at higher levels of vocabulary knowledge 
where most participants have achieved the 10,000 frequency level, size makes 
a greater difference. 

Qian (1998,1999) explored the relative contributions of breadth and depth 
of vocabulary knowledge to L2 reading comprehension. He found that depth 
of vocabulary knowledge not only was a better predictor of L2 reading com¬ 
prehension, but also made a unique contribution to L2 reading comprehen¬ 
sion over and above the contribution made by size of vocabulary knowledge. 
Because in both LI and L2, inferential success, reading comprehension and 
vocabulary knowledge are shown to be correlated (Bengeleil & Paribakht, 
2004; Cain, Oakhill, & Lemmon, 2004; Hafner, 1967; Herman et al., 1987; Nas- 
saji, 2004; Qian, 2005), we expected that our findings would be consistent 
with those of Qian (1998, 1999). However, this was not the case. The incon¬ 
sistency in the findings may be due to the differences in the participants' de¬ 
mographic and linguistic backgrounds. Whereas the participants in this 
study were Persian advanced learners of EFL, the participants in Qian's 
study were Korean and Chinese university-level learners of ESL. Another 
reason for this inconsistency may be due to the different versions of VLT used 
for the two studies. Qian used Nation's (1983) version consisting of six test 
items at each level leading to a total of 90 correct choices; whereas the version 
that we used in this study was the longer, updated version by Schmitt (2000), 
consisting of 10 test items at each level, leading to a total of 150 correct 
choices. 

Finally, the analysis shows that success in L2 lexical inferencing and per- 
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ceived ease of inferencing are moderately and positively correlated, which 
means that the more successful inferences EFL learners make, the more ease 
they perceive, and thus the more enjoyable the task of reading becomes. This 
finding emphasizes the central role of L2 inferential success in reducing read¬ 
ers' frustration and encouraging their persistence. 

Although this study may provide a good indication of the relationship 
between the two dimensions of vocabulary knowledge—depth and 
breadth—and EFL learners' ease and success in lexical inferencing, a number 
of limitations could possibly account for some of the results. Our sample was 
limited to EFL learners with Persian as their LI. Although using participants 
with a common LI makes the results comparable, it can also limit the scope 
for generalization of the findings. Moreover, this study investigated only one 
level of proficiency, the advanced level, and so the findings may not be gen- 
eralizable across a broader range of proficiency. Indeed, learners of all levels 
encounter unknown words through reading, and the nature of the relation¬ 
ship between vocabulary knowledge and lexical inferencing ease and success 
may change when those with weaker abilities and lower language profi¬ 
ciency are considered. Finally, the length of the passage and the number of 
TWs selected for this study were chosen considering time constraints. To in¬ 
crease the generalizability of the findings, lengthier texts with more TWs 
could be used in future investigations. 

Pedagogical Implications 

The findings of this study add to our understanding of factors that contribute 
to L2 lexical inferencing ability and so may have noteworthy implications 
for educators. In this study we have empirically established the significance 
of both breadth and depth of vocabulary knowledge in L2 lexical inferencing 
success. Language-teachers, materials-writers, and curriculum-designers 
should, therefore, incorporate both dimensions of vocabulary knowledge— 
breadth and depth—into L2 curricula. This could be achieved through sys¬ 
tematic, long-term vocabulary learning programs that provide opportunities 
for both intentional and incidental vocabulary learning (Schmitt, 2008). The 
intentional learning of vocabulary (i.e., when the purpose is specifically to 
learn vocabulary through an explicit focus) is of great significance (Laufer, 
2005), because it is the best means for establishing the first step in learning a 
lexical item, that is, the form-meaning link. Once this initial link is estab¬ 
lished, the incidental learning of vocabulary should then be promoted 
through extensive exposure to reading and listening (Schmitt). By enabling 
learners to encounter words many times and in varying contexts, extensive 
exposure can help them to acquire not only new lexical items (Horst, 2005), 
but also various aspects of word knowledge for each lexical item (Webb, 
2007). Graded readers and for more advanced learners, authentic texts are 
recommended for this purpose (Schmitt, 2008). 
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Another implication is centered in the finding that breadth is more influ¬ 
ential than depth of vocabulary knowledge in success in L2 lexical inferenc- 
ing. Therefore, this dimension of vocabulary knowledge may require more 
serious attention when one is designing L2 syllabi and activities. In fact, stud¬ 
ies have shown that the vocabulary size of university entry-level EFL learners 
is on average 2,100 word families (Laufer, 2000), which is not even close to 
the reported size requirements for reading a wide variety of texts (i.e., 8,000- 
9,000 word families). Possibly, to overcome such an overwhelming vocabu¬ 
lary learning challenge, "students need the willingness to be active learners 
over a long period of time, for without this, they are unlikely to achieve any 
substantial vocabulary size, regardless of the quality of instruction" (Schmitt, 
2008, p. 333). Language-teachers can play an essential role in this regard by 
encouraging learners and requiring them to learn new lexical items and pro¬ 
viding guidance on which words to learn and which learning strategies to 
use. For this purpose, frequency lists and teacher-friendly research findings 
could provide useful support to teachers. 

Our study also showed that inferential success and perceived ease of in- 
ferencing are positively correlated. Therefore, training language-learners in 
lexical inferencing techniques and giving them opportunities to practice in- 
ferencing from context could be one way to make reading an easier, more en¬ 
joyable task. Several researchers have proposed techniques and strategies for 
dealing with unknown words in texts (Clarke & Nation, 1980). Studies have 
shown that such formal training can have positive effects on inferential suc¬ 
cess and reading comprehension (Walters, 2004, 2006), so is worth the time 
and effort in the language classroom. 

Suggestions for Further Research 

Earlier studies showed that an important factor that affects success in lexical 
inferencing is learners' language proficiency. This study focused on vocabu¬ 
lary knowledge as only one aspect of linguistic knowledge. Future research 
could explore the relationships between other dimensions of language pro¬ 
ficiency and inferential success, for example, the role of grammatical knowl¬ 
edge in L2 lexical inferencing. Moreover, considering the important role that 
lexical inferencing plays in incidental vocabulary learning, future investiga¬ 
tions could consider the relationship between knowledge of vocabulary 
(breadth vs. depth) and the subsequent acquisition and retention of inferred 
words. These are important problems to consider for SLA research on the na¬ 
ture of L2 lexical inferencing, its processing, and its outcomes. 
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Appendix 


Passage and Target Words 

How Man Began 

Starting with pieces of a Neanderthal skeleton accidentally unearthed in Ger¬ 
many in 1856, archaeologists have sweated over excavations in Africa, Eu¬ 
rope, Australia and Asia. They have been trying to find fossil evidence that 
will answer the most fundamental questions of our existence: when, where 
and how did the human race arise? 

Recent research is raising some staggering possibilities and calling into 
question many of the long-held textbook views on the genesis of man. In¬ 
deed, the longer scientists study the fossil record, the more convinced they 
become that evolution did not make a simple transition from ape to human. 

The story of that survivor, who came to dominate the earth, begins in 
Africa's verdant forests some four million years ago. This is where the oldest 
hominid fossils have been uncovered. A crucial discovery came in 1974, 
when an expedition to Ethiopia, led by American anthropologist Donald Jo- 
hanson, painstakingly pieced together a remarkable ancient primate skeleton, 
classified Australopithecus. 

Unlike any species of primate known to have come before, researchers 
could tell that this "link" between apes and humans walked fully upright. 
These short creatures (males were 150 centimeters tall) were probably only 
slightly more intelligent than the average ape. Their upright stance and 
bipedal locomotion , however, may have given them an advantage by freeing 
their hands, making them more efficient food gatherers. 

Australopithecus thrived and passed their genes on to future generations, 
giving rise to a species called Homo habilis, or "handy man." Appearing per¬ 
haps more than two million years ago, the new hominid probably didn't look 
terribly different from its predecessors. It only had a somewhat larger brain, 
and worked out for the first time how to make stone tools. 

Homo habilis later evolved into a taller, stronger, cleverer variety of human. 
Homo erectus. This variety was probably almost indistinguishable from mod¬ 
ern humans from the neck down. Fossils from this extraordinarily successful 
and mobile species were first found thousands of kilometers away from its 
original home in Africa. 

The oldest confirmed fossils from modern humans. Stringer points out, are 
from Africa and the Middle East, up to 120,000 years ago. The first modern Eu¬ 
ropeans and Asians don't show up until tens of thousands of years after that. 

But what about the new report of the 200,000-year-old Homo sapiens 
cranium in China? It is getting only a cautious reception from most sci¬ 
entists, in part because the dating technique used is still experimental. 
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Stringer thinks the claim that the skull is related to modern humans won't 
stand up to close scrutiny . The only certainty in this endlessly fascinating 
field is that there are copious surprises left to come. 
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